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ABSTRACT 

This brief draws on data from the 1980 and 1990 
censuses and other sources to profile American Indian demographic 
trends and educational experiences. Highlights for 1988-90 include 
the following: (1) the American Indian population reached 1.9 million 
in 1990» up 38 percent from 1980; (2) the high school dropout rate 
for American Indians was 35.5 percent, compared to 28.8 percent for 
all students; (3) 103,000 American Indian students enrolled in higher 
education, up 11 percent in 2 years; (4) 9 percent of American Indian 
adults had completed 4 years of college, compared to 20 percent of 
the total population; (5) over half of American Indian college 
students were enrolled in 2-year colleges, and almoot 75 percent were 
enrolled in 79 institutions; (6) over half of American Indian college 
students dropped out during their first year; and (7) American 
Indians earned less than 1 percent of all degrees awarded and 
comprised less than 1 percent of all full-time higher education 
employees. Summaries of the available data are presented for the 
following areas: (1) demographic trends (population growth and 
concentration, age, and educational attainment); (2) precollege 
indicators (elementary and secondary enrollments, at-risk 
characteristics, public high school graduates, eighth-graders' plans 
for postsecondary education, and SAT and ACT scores); (3) 
pos t secondary enrollment; (4) financial aid for undergraduate and 
graduate students; (5) degrees conferred (overall and broken down by 
type); (6) demographic profile of American Indian doctorates; (7) 
employment as higher education faculty and administrators; and (8) 
tribally controlled community colleges. Contains 
tables and figures, and 10 resources for further 
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American Indians in Higher Education 

Eileen M. O'Brien 

Verv little is known about the contemporary educational experiences of American Indians, who often 
are ignored or placed in the category of "other" in most national education research. Although American 
Indians have a longer history in American education than any other minority group, not much is known 
about their participation rates and achievement levels, and' what is known often is not encouraging. 
However, over the past three decades, American Indian leaders have made great strides in increasing 
educational opportunities, brightening a previously bleak picture. 

This brief focuses on the demographic trends and educational experiences of American Indians, sets 
forth implications of the-^e trends for future policy, and discusses key information sources. 
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HIGHLIGtrrS AND IMPLICATIONS 

• The l^^^O Census reports the American Indian 
population has now reached I milHon, grow- 
ing at a faster rate (38 percent) than the total 
population percent) from U)80 to 19^0. Vet 
American Indians represent onlv 0.8 percent 
of the total U.S. population. 

• In 1^88, the high school dropout rate for Ameri- 
can Indians was 35.5 percent, compared with 
28.8 percent for all students. These high drop- 
out rates indicate that colleges and universi- 
ties should collaborate with elementary and 
sect>ndarv schools to encourage more Indian 
students to complete high school and plan fi^r 
posts eco n d a r y e d u ca t i o n . 

• In I'^^^O, a total of 103,000 American Indian 
students enrolled in higher education, an in- 
crease of 11 percent from 1^88. Ht>we\'er, 
American Indians still account ft>r less than 
one percent o\ all higher educatit>n students. 

• Nine percent of American Indian adults ha\'e 
completed four years of college, ccmipared 
with 20 percent of the total population. Yet, 
the American Indian population is very yt>ung, 
and witi> their increased access to postsecond- 
arv education through tribally controlled ct>m- 
munitv colleges, this is a population that 



higher education officials would do well to 
recruit. 

More than half (53 percent) of American In- 
dian students were enrolled in two-year col- 
leges in l^^O. Given this, colleges and univer- 
sities should consider examining their articu- 
lation agreements with local two-year colleges 
to ensure that American Indian students are 
able to transfer as smoothly as possible. 

American Indian students are concentrated in 
a small number of institutions: almost 75 per- 
cent of American Indian students were en- 
rolled in 7^ institutions in 1^8^. And one 1987 
report found that more than 35 percent of all 
postsccondarv institutions had no American 
Indian students enrolled. 

— A 1^8^ survey of those institutions serving 
almost 75 percent of American Indian stu- 
dents found that more than half of those 
students (53 percent) left after the first year; 
three out of four did not complete their 
degrees. This indicates that college and uni- 
\ ersitv programs that" target American In- 
dian students in the first year are essential, 
and could dramatically improve their 
chances of remaining in college. 
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♦ American Indians earn less than one percent 
of all associate, bachelor's, master's, first pro- 
fessional, and doctoral degrees awarded. 

♦ In 1989, less. than one percent of all full-time 
higher education employees were American 
Indian, and the vast majority (75 percent) of 
these were in nonfaculty and nonmanagement 
positions. In addition, only one in every 344 
full-time faculty is American Indian. 

♦ In 1991, an estimated 20 to 30 college presi- 
dents were American Indian, and most of these 
presidents head tribal colleges. 

♦ One major research problem for American In- 
dians is 'hat all too often, they are ignored or 
included in the category of "other"; therefore, their 
educational needs and problems are unknown. 

— Researchers should consider oversampling 
to compensate for this paucity of data and 
to form a clearer picture of how this small 
but important population fares in our col- 
leges and universities. 

♦ The second major problem is that studies typi- 
cally do not break down data on American 
Indians by tribe, even though differences be- 
tween tribes are great, or by reservation vs. 
non-reservation populations. 

Introduction 

Starting wMth American Indians' first dealings 
with the U.S. government, tribal leaders sought 
education as one of the specific services Indian 
tribes requested in exchange for their lands. How- 
ever, the long history of American Indians in for- 
malized U.S. education has tended to stress their 
assimilation into white Eurocentric culture, and 
their relinquishing of Indian cultures and languages. 

In the past few decades, American Indian educa- 
tors and advocates have won important victories in 
their struggle to gain more control over the educa- 
tion of their children and citizenry. However, many 
of these gains (increased control over local schools, 
more funds for bilingual education) have occurred 
at the elementary and secondary levels. An^erican 
Indian advocates say these advances alone cannot 
overcome centuries of forced assimilation, as evi- 
denced bv the small numbers of American Indians 
in higher education. 

Nevertheless, there are twti imptirtant signs of 
change at the postsecondary level. First, over the 
past three decades, almost two do/en tribes have 
established triballv contrt)lled community colleges, 
which iocus on integrating tribal languages and 
historv into a traditional college curriculum. Sec- 
ond, enrollments and degrees conferred to Ameri- 
can Indians have increased slightly o\er the past 
ten years. The question now becomes how to build 
on these positive trends. 



Demographic Trends 

The Decennial Census is the best demographic 
data source on American Indians, specifically for 
data by tribal affiliation. Yet, data on individual 
tribes will not be available from the 1990 Census 
until mid-1993, leading us to rely on 1980 data to 
analyze certain areas. 

POPULATION GROWrpH AND CONCENTRATION 

♦ The American Indian^ population in the United 
States is now 1 .9 million, according to the 1990 
Census. The number of American Indians grew 
38 percent from 1980 to 1990, compared with a 
9-percent increase for the total U.S. popula- 
tion. However, American Indians still repre- 
sent oi ly .8 percent of the total U.S. popula- 
tion (table 1). 

♦ The American Indian population is highly con- 
centrated in a few states. In 1990, six of every 
ten American Indians lived in just one of ten 
states (listed in descending order): Oklahoma, 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, Alaska, 
Washington, North Carolina, Texas and New 
York (figure 1). 

♦ Census data indicate that American Indians 
continue to move away from reservations: in 
1990, 22 percent of the American Indian popu- 
lation lived on reservations, down slightly 
from 25 percent in 1980. 

ACL 

♦ The median age of American Indians in the 
1980 census was 23.5 years, compared with an 
overall median age of 30.0 years for the nation. 

EDUCATIONAL AITAINMENT LEVELS 

Data from the 1990 Census show American In- 
dian educational attainment levels rose during the 
1980s; but again, data on differences among Ameri- 
can Indian tribes are onlv available from 1980. 

♦ In 1990, 66 percent of American Indians who 
were 25 years and older were high school 
graduates, a sizable increase from 56 percent 
in 1980. However, this percentage is still 
lower than the rates recorded for the overall 
population: 75 percent in 1990 and 67 per- 
cent in 1980. 

♦ Similar IV/ the percentage of American Indian 
adults who had completed four years of col- 
lege increased slightly from less than 8 
percent in 1980 to 9 percent in 1990. Again, the 
proportions were higher for the total U.S. adult 
population: 16 percent in 1980 and 20 percent 
in 1990. 

♦ When data is broken down bv tribe — based 
on 1980 data — different pictures emerge: 



Table 1 

U.S. Population Estimates. 1980 and 1990 



1980 



1990 



Percentage 



Race/Ethnicity 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Growth 


Total U.S. Population 


227,757,000 


100.0% 


248,709,873 


100.0% 


9.2% 


White 


195,571,000 


85.9% 


199,686,070 


80.3%> 


2.1% 


African American 


26,903,000 


1 1 .8%> 


29,986,060 


12.1%, 


1 1 .5% 


Asian American 


3,834,000 


1 .7% 


7,273,662 


2.9% 


89.7% 


Hispanic Origin- 


14,608,673 


6.4%, 


22,354,059 


9.0% 


53.0%, 


American Indian 


1,420,400 


0.6%> 


1,959,234 


d.9% 


37.9% 



* Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. 

Note: The 1990 figures have not been statistically adjusted to account for persons who identified themselves as "other race.' 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Preliminary Population Estimates, unpublished data. 1991. 
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Figure 1 

States with the Largest American Indian Populations, 1990 
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Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Preliminary Population Estimates, unpublished data. 1991. 




— Onlv 38 percent of Lumbee tribe members 
23 vears and older had a high school di- 
ploma or equivalent in 1980, and only 7 
percent ha'.i four or more years of college. 
Sitnilarlv, just 40 percent of Navajo indi- 
viduals finished high school, and only 4 
percent had four or more years of college. 

— In comparison, 60 percent of Creek and 
Choctaw individuals completed high school. 
F(ir college completion rates, the respective 
figures were 11 percent and 10 percent of 
Creek and Choctaw adults."^ 

Pre-college Indicators 

/ / /.At/ .V//\K> AN!) ^rCONPARY iSROLlMi'.NTS 

• in 1^8<^, approximately 380,000 American In- 
dian students were enrolled in elementary and 
secondary schools. Some 8S to ^0 percent of 
these students were educated in public schools; 



the rest attended schools operated by the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, Indian contract schools, 
or private schools (National Advisory Council 
on Indian Education, 1990). 

• American Indians represent only 1 percent of 
public school students nationwide; however, 
in Alaska, Oklahoma, and New Mexico, Ameri- 
can Indians comprise at least 9 percent of pub- 
lic school enrollment (Indian Nations At Risk 
Task Force, 1991). 

• In 1989, almost three-fourths (74 percent) of 
American Indian elementary and secondary 
students attended public schools in ten states: 
Oklahoma, Arizona, California, New Mexico, 
Alaska, VVashington, North Carolina, Michi- 
gan, Vlinnt^sota, and Wisconsin. 

AT'RI^K C/ lARACTERISTiCS 

A 1988 survey found that American Indians rep- 
resented 1.4 percent ot the nation's eighth graders 
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(National Center for Education Statistics, 1990). 
American Indians were more likely than any other 
racial or ethnic group to be considered "at risk" 
student.-., a:> measured by: single parent family, low 
parent education, limited English proficiency, low 
family income, sibling dropout, and being home 
alone more than 3 hours on weekdays. 

• Approximately one in three American Indian 
students reported two or more risk factors; 
single-parent and low-income families were 
the two mentioned most often. 

• Thirty-one percent of American Indian eighth 
graders lived in single parent households, the 
highest percentage for any group other than 
African Americans (47 percent). 

• American Indian and African American stu- 
dents were most likely to report family in- 
comes of less than 515,000 (42 percent and 47 
percent, respectix ely), 

• Nearly 30 percent of American Indian eighth 
graders had repeated a year of school, the 
highest percentage of any racial / ethnic group. 

• In both mathematics and reading, American 
Indians had the highest percentages of stu- 
dents performing at below basic proficiency 
le\'els (32 percent and 27 percent). They also 
had the lowest percentages of students at ad- 
vanced le\'els for math and reading (5 percent 
and 1 3 percent). 

PLIBIJC HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 

• After reaching a high of 18,010 graduates in 
1988-89, the number of American Indians earn- 
ing diplomas from public high schools dropped 
to 17,080 in 1990-91. 

• According to estimates from the Western In- 
terstate (Commission for Higher Education 
(VVlCf IE), the number of American Indian public 
high school graduates is projected to hover 
around 17.000 in the early 1990s, and then 
increase to 18,660 by 1994-95 (VVICI IE, 1991).'^ 

• In 1991, American Indians represented ap- 
proximately 1 percent of public high school 
graduates. In the West, the percentage was 
nearly 2 percent, while in the Northeast the 
figure was less than one half of one percent. 
According to WICHE estimates, these percent- 
ages ha\'e remained relatively constant since 
1986-87, and are not projected to change 
through 1992-93. 

• Of the 18,000 American Indian public high 
schtn^l graduates in 1^88-89, htdl wen- from 
the western states. 

Although estimates \'ary, most research shows 
that American Indians have higher dropout rates 
than other racial and ethnic groups. 



• In 1988, the high schoc^l dropout rate for Ameri- 
can Indians was 36 percent, compared with 29 
percent for all students, according to NCES."^ 

• One sur\'ey of tribal leaders estimated that 52 
percent of American Indian students who en- 
ter high school graduate, and tribal leaders 
report that this figure remained relatively con- 
stant over the past five years (Wells, 1991). 
Another report hypothesized that dropout 
rates are also high for American Indians at- 
tending urban schools. For instance, the drop- 
out rate is estimated to be as high as 51 percent 
for American Indians in the Los Angeles Uni- 
fied School District (National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1991). 

PLANS FOR POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

• Only 17 percent of American Indian eighth 
graders planned on taking a college prepara- 
tory program in high school, compared to 37 
percent of Asians, 31 percent of whites, 25 
percent of African Americans, and 23 percent 
of Hispanics (NCES, 1990). 

• Only one-third (34 percent) of American In- 
dian eighth graders expected to finish college, 
compared with 33 percent for Hispanics, 45 
percent for whites, 39 percent of African Ameri- 
cans and 37 percent of Asian Americans. 

• American Indian eighth graders were the least 
likely (17 percent) to plan to attend graduate 
school, contrasted to 38 percent of Asian 
Americans, 24 percent of African Americans, 
22 percent of whites, and 21 percent i>f His- 
panics. 

SAT AND ACT SCORES 

• During 1990, approximately 20,000 American 
Indians took college entrance exams. Fitty- 
four percent took the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) and 46 percent took the American Col- 
lege Testing (ACT) program. 

— The mean SAT scores for American Indians 
were 388-verbal and 437-mathematical; on 
the ACT the average score was 18. This 
compares with the national mean scores of 
424-verbal and 476-mathematical; 20.6 was 
the average ACT score. 



PostsecondciiT Unroll nienl 

• In 19^0, a total of 103,000 American Indian 
students enrolled in higher education, an 1 I- 
percent increase from 93,000 in 1988, and a 36- 
percent increase from 76,000 in 1976 (Carter 
and Wilstm, 1992; Center tor Education Statis- 
tics, 1987). 
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Figure 2 

Enrollment in Two-Year and Four-Year 
Institutions by Race Ethnicity. 1990 
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1 Source: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
i Education Statistics. Trends in Racial Ethnic Enrollment in 
Higher Education: Fall 1980 to Fall 1990. Washington D.C.: 
; U.S. Department of Education. 1991 . 



Figure 3 

American Indian Enrollment, by Gender, 
1980 to 1990 
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Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Trends in Racial Ethnic Enrollment in 
Higher Education: Fall 1980 to Fall 1990. Washington D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Education. 1991. 



• However, during the decade 1980 to H^tl 
American Indians did not make any gains in 
their proportional enroUment in higher edu- 
cation: thev still account for less than one 
percent (.8 percent) of all students. 

• American Indian students are more likely than 
anv other racial /ethnic group to attend public 
colleges or uni\'ersities. In l^^O. 88 percent of 
Indian students enrolled in public institutions, 
compared with 78 percent of all students and 
81 percent of all minority students. 

• American Indian students are also concen- 
trated in two-vear institutions: more than half 

percent) enrolled at two-year colleges in 
l^^O. Onlv Hispanic students — at 55 percent 
— had a higher proportion of students attend- 
ing two-vear colleges (ligure 2). 

^ This concentration may be partially explained by 
the expanding enrollments of the 2b tribal colleges, 
of which 23 are two-vear institutions (see box, p. 8). 
in W\r about 14 percent of all American Indian 
students were enrolled in these colleges. 

• American Indian students are more likely to 
attend college on a part-time basis. 

- In I^^^M), 47 percent of American Indian stu- 
dents were enrolled part lime, compareil 
with 43 peaenl of all students (\CHS, l^^)la). 

The proportion of American Indian students 
attending on a pari - time basis has increased 
si/ablv Irom ^8 [Percent in l^)7h (C l-S, 1^)87). 



Similar to trends for all college students, Ameri- 
can Indian women now outnumber American In- 
dian men. 

• In 1990, almost six in ten (58 percent) Ameri- 
can Indian students attending college were 
women, while women represented only 45 
percent of all American Indian students in 
1980 (figure 3). 

• ^'et both /American Indian men and women 
ha\'e recorded impressi\'e enrollment gains; 
women's numbers increased 13 percent from 
1988 to 1990 (53,000 to 60,000), and men's en- 
rollment rose 10 percent from 1988 to 1990 
(39,000 to 43,000). 

• From 1976 to 1990, American Indian enroll- 
ment in graduate programs increased 54 per- 
CcmU, from 3,800 to just under 6,000. 

• American Indians' enrollment in first profes- 
sional programs decreased bv 20 percent from 
1 ,200 in 1 976 to 1 ,000 in 1990. Yet this is a 9-percent 
increase from the low le\'el of 900 in 1980. 

American Indian college students are clustered 
in a few slates, similar to the patterns fcnind in the 
o\ erall American Indian population. 

• In 19^0, 51 percent of American Indian stu- 
dents enrolled in colleges in six stales, and 62 
percent of Indian students were cimcentrated 
in ten sUites. 

• In |9<-M), one in five American Indian students 
(more than 21,000) attended colleges and uni- 
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versities in California, the largest number in 
any one state. 

Several studies show that most American Indian 
students attend a small number of institutions. 

• Almost 75 percent of American Indian stu- 
dents attend a group of 7'-^ institutions (Wells, 
198^). 

• In 1987, only seven four-year institutions had 
more than 500 American Indians in attendance 
(Tierney, 1992). 

• In 1984, more than 35 percent of all postsec- 
ondary institutions had uo American Indian 
students enrolled in their college (Center for 
Education Statistics, 1987). 

Very little data exist on retention and degree 
completion rates for American Indian students. The 
number of Indian students in Hi^h School and Be- 
yond, the national longitudinal survey on retention 
and degree completion conducted by N'CES, was 
too small to be reliable. However, a few studies 
indicate that most colleges and universities are not 
succeeding in retaining these students. 

— In a survey of 79 institutions with at least a 
4 percent enrollment of American Indian 
students. Wells (1989) found that more than 
half (53 percent) of American Indian stu- 
dents left after the first year, and three out 
ot four American Indian students did not 
complete their degrees. 

— A recent survey of almost 300 colleges and 
universities found that 29 percent of Ameri- 
can Indian students who were first-time, 
full-time freshmen in 1984 had graduated 
by fall 1990, compared with 53 percent of all 
students. Comparable figures for other 
groups were as follows: 62 percent for Asian 
Americans, 31 percent for African Ameri- 
cans, 40 percent for Hispanics, and 56 per- 
cent {or whites (National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association, 1992). 

Financial Aid 

UNDERGRADUATE SUPPORT 

• In 1987, half (51 percent) o\ all American In- 
dian undergraduates received no financial 
supptut from any source, according to the 
National Postsecondary Student Aid Studv 
(NCES, 1988)."^ This is slightly lower than the 
proportion tU' all students (55 percent). 

• Of American Indian students receiving aid, 
most received financial suppt^rt irom state ( Ih 
percent) and federal programs (41 percent)." 
Oi all students, 15 percent recei\ ed state aid, 
and 3^ percent received federal aid. 



• Only 10 percent of American Indians received 
institutional aid, compared with 14 percent of 
all students. (This may be related to the high 
pro po r t i o n o f A m erica n 1 nd i a n s a t tend ing two- 
year colleges, which typically offer little insti- 
tutional aid.) 

• American Indian undergrad^uates. are some- 
what less likelv to take out loans to finance 
their education: 20 percent, compared with 24 
percent of all students. And Indian students 
are somewhat more likelv to recei\ e grants (4 1 
percent \'s. 38 percent overall). 

• A higher proportion of American Indian un- 
dergraduates received Pell Grants than any 
other racial /ethnic group, with the exception 
of African Americans: 30 percent of American 
Indians were awarded Pell Grants, compared 
with 40 percent of African Americans, and 18 
percent of all students. 

Several federal and state programs provide fi- 
nancial aid sources for American Indian students. 

• One of the largest of these programs is the 
Higher Education Schtilarship program ad- 
ministered bv the federal government's Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs (BIA). 

— In 199], this program served 13,700 Ameri- 
can Indian students, providing an a\'erage 
grant of SI, 680. Yet these figures have 
dropped since 1987. when 15,200 American 
Indian students receix ed an average award 
of $1,800 (BIA, 1992). 

— BIA reported there is a waiting list of 66,500 
students for the program. 

ATTUl: nOCTORAI. LEVEE 

The Survey of Earned DoLforatc>, published annu- 
ally bv the National Research Council (NRC), pro- 
\'ides a rich source ot data on .American Indian 
doctorates, including information on how students 
finance their educations. 

• In 1990, NRC found that 60 percent of Ameri- 
can Indian doctorate recipients used personal 
resources, including loans, as the primary 
source of support for their education. Institu- 
tional aid was mentioned as the main support 
bv 20 percent of American Indian <^ludents, 
and federal support was indicated as the pri- 
marv support source b\' II percent. 

• American Indians were the least likelv minc^r- 
ity group to claim institutional support as their 
primarv stuirce. Furthermore, American Indi- 
ans and Atrican Americans were the groups 
mi^sl likel\' to relv prmiaiiU on persiuial sup- 
port. 
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• American Indians were the most likely of all 
racial/ethnic groups to complete their doctor- 
ate degrees without debt. Forty-six percent of 
American Indians, 44 percent of whites and 
Asians, 38 percent of African Americans, and 
31 percent of Hispanics earned their Ph,D,s 
debt-free 

Conferred Degrees 

OVERALL TRENDS 

• American Indians received less than one per- 
cent of al.^ associate degrees awarded in 1989. 
They earn?d .4 percent of bachelor's, master's, 
and first professional degrees, and .2 percent 
of all doctorate degrees, 

• Women earned more than 55 percent of associ- 
ate, bachelor's, and master's degrees awarded 
to American Indians in 1989 (figure 4). Ameri- 
can Indian men continued to receive the ma- 
jority of doctoral and professional degrees in 
that year, 52 percent of Ph.D.s and 56 percent 
of professional degrees. 

ASSOCIATE DEGREES 

• Of the 429,946 associate degrees awarded in 
1989, American Indians earned 3,318; of those, 
x^merican Indian women earned 60 percent. 
The most common fields of study were, in 
descending order: liberal/general studies, 
businessand management, health professions, 
and engineering, 

• In 1989, the number of associate degrees 
awarded to American Indians in liberal/gen- 
eral studies jumped to 908, compared with 813 
in 1987, Other than this change and slight 



drops in business and management, fine arts, 
and applied arts degrees, there was little 
change in the number and pattern of associate 
degrees awarded between 1987 and 1989. 

BACHELOR'S DEGREES 

• American Indians earned 4,046 bachelor's de- 
grees in 1-989, a 2-percent gain over 1987 and a 
16-percent increase from 1976. This growth 
basically parallels the increases for the overall 
population, with the 1,015,290 bachelor's de- 
grees awarded in 1989 representing a 2-per- 
cent gain from 1987 and an 11-percent gain 
from 1976. 

• American Indian and African American men 
were the only two groups to experience over- 
all decreases in the numbers of bachelor's de- 
grees awarded from 1987 to 1989. Figures 
dropped 3 percent for American Indian males 
and 1 percent for African American males. 

• During the period 1976 to 1989, American In- 
dians consistently earned .4 percent of 
bachelor's degrees awarded by institutions of 
higher education. 

• In 1989, bachelor's degrees granted to Ameri- 
can Indians were concentrated in the fields of: 
business (20 percent), education (13 percent), 
social sciences (11 percent), engineering (7 
percent), health sciences (6 percent), and psy- 
chology (5 percent). 

— The three most common degrees for Ameri- 
can Indian women were business, educa- 
tion, and social sciences; w^hile for Ameri- 
can Indian men they w^ere business, social 
sciences, and engineering. 
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Figure 4 

Degrees Earned by American Indians, 1989 
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Tribally Controlled Community Colleges 



In the l^^n cuademic year, I ',800 students en- 
rolled in the 23 two-yoar and three tour-\'ear insti- 
tutions known as Tribally ConlroUed Communitv 
Colleges. This represents 14 percent ot the Ameri- 
can Indian higher education enrollment. 

As Ernest Boyer, president o! the Carnegie f-oun- 
dation tor the Advancement of Teaching, notes, 
"Viewed by the numbers alone, tribal colleges add 
up to onlv 'a small fraction of the total higher edu- 
cation picture — the equivalent perhaps of a small 
branch ot a single state university. But using con- 
ventional yardsticks to measure these colleges 
misses the significance of their work. (They! can be 
understood onlv in the historical context of Indian 
education and the spiritual roje they play in bring- 
ing renewal to their people."' 

Ntost of the colleges were 'ormed when tribal 
leaders became frustrated watching too few of their 
voung people succeed in traditionally white insti- 
tutions of hi;;her educatum. 

In 1972, the American Indian Higher Education 
Consortium (AIHEC) was founded by six tribally 
controlled colleges to promote and represent these 
colleges' interests. Today, the consortium consists 
of 26 U.S. institutions (including two that are spon- 
sored bv the U.S. Department of the Interior) and 
two Canadian institutions. Nineteen of the U.S. 
colleges are fully accredited , and six are candidates 
for accreditation. 

By integrating tribal languages and history into 
a traditional college curriculum, tribal leaders 
sought to provide their members with a 
postsecondary education that would reinforce tribal 
culture and identity, and offer students job skills 
(Mohatt, U)QO). Although not seen as a primary 
goal, tribal leaders also thought the colleges could 
prepare those students who are interested in trans- 
ferring to a four-year institution. 

The tribal colleges are very different from most 
other institutions of higher education (figure 3). 

• Most i77 percent) are less than two decades 
old. (Xavajo Community College, the first 
tribal ci^llege, was established in 1^68.) 

• Most have relatively small student bodies, 
enrolling fewer than 300 students. 

• With the exception of fmir institutions, all are 
located on Indian reservations. Proximity ap- 
pears to part of these institutions' appeal: in 
one surve\ ot students trom Montana's tribal 
colleges, 7p percent said that the close location 
was either "extremelv important" or "stmie- 
what important" m their decision to atteml 
college.'' 



— The colleges are ser\'ing a population that 
has not traditionally enrolled in higher edu- 
cation. One scholar noted that Montana has 
doubled its number of American Indian stu- 
dents through the enrollments at tribal col- 
leges; these students were not recruited 
awav from other institutions.'' 

• Due to their location on reservations, these 
colleges are unlike most community colleges 
in that they do not have a tax base; they rely 
primarily on federal funds (provided through 
the Triballv Controlled Com.munity College 
Act) to meet their operating costs. Since 1989, 
funds raised bv the American Indian College 
Fund have supplemented federal funding, and 
arc primarilv used to build an endowment for 
the colleges, provide scholarships, buy equip- 
ment, and improx e facilities. 

Tribal colleges have experienced dramatic en- 
rollment gains o\'er the past decade. 

— In 1982, the enrollment of American Indians 
at tribal colleges equalled 2,094. By 1991, 
the colleges had almost seven times as many 
students, with enrollment reaching 13,800 
(AIHEC, 1992). 

— From 1991 to 1992 alone, the' colleges re- 
corded a 20-percent full-time equivalent 
enrollment increase in American Indian stu- 
dents, from 5,000 to 6,024. 

— The colleges have gained sizable increases 
in federal appropriations, though funding 
has not kept pace with the enormous enroll- 
ment increases experienced by the colleges. 
Federal expenditures per student fell from 
$3,000 per student in 1980 to $2,672 per 
student in 1991 (AIHEC, 1992). This com- 
pares with an average expenditure of 55,129 
per student for all public two-year colleges. 

Unfortunately, transfer rates and comprehensive 
information on the articulation agreements estab- 
lished between tribal colleges and neighboring pre- 
dominantly white four-year institutions are not 
available. However, All lEC officials note that manv 
of the tribal colleges have worked with local tour- 
vear institutic>ns to ensure that courses are compa- 
rable and that transferring goes as smoothly as 
possible. 

Tribal college presidents expect that the number 
of tribal colleges will continue to grow, as other 
tribes look toward the success ot the existing col- 
leges as a model. The consortium notes that a num- 
ber o\ tribal leaders are interested and involved in 
establishing colleges tor their own tribes. 



Figurs 5 

Tribally Controlled Community Colleges 
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Year 


Accreditation 




Name 


Location 


Established 


Status 


Enrollment (1991) 



1. Bay Mills Community College 

2. Blackfeet Community College 

3. Cheyenne River Community College 

4. Crovvnpoint Institute of Technology 

5. D-Q University ^ 

6. Dull Knife Memorial College 

7. Fond du Lac Community College 

8. Fort Bellknap Community College 

9. Fort Berthold Community College 

10. Fort Peck Community College 

1 1 . Haskell Indian Jr. College ^ 

12. LacCourte Oreilles Ojibwa 
Community College 

I 13. Little Big Horn Community College 

14. Little Hoop Community College 

15. Navajo Community College 

16. Nebraska Indian Community College 

17. Northwest Indian College 

18. Oglala Lakota College 

19. Salish Kootenai College 

20. Sinte Gleska University 

21 . Sisseton Wahpeton Community College 

22. Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute 

23. Standing Rock College 

24. Stone Child Community College 

25. Turtle Mountain Community College 

26. United Tribes Technical College 



Brimley, Ml 1984 

Browning, MT 1974 

Eagle Butte. S.D. 1974 

Crownpoint. N.M. 1979 

Davis, CA 1971 

Lame Deer. MT 1975 

Cloquet, MN 1979 

Harlem. MT 1985 

New Town. N.D. 1973 

Poplar, MT 1978 

Lawrence. KS 1970 

Hayward, Wl 1975 

Crow Agency. MT 1980 

FortTotten. N.D. 1974 

Tsaile. AZ 1968 

Winnebago. NE 1979 

Bellingham, WA 1979 

Kyle. S.D. 1971 

Pablo, MT 1977 

Rosebud, S.D. 1970 

Sisseton. S.D. 1979 

^ Albuquerque. N.M. 1971 

Fort Yates. N.D 1971 

Box Elder. MT 1984 

Belcourt. N.D. 1972 

Bismarck. N.D. 1969 



Fully Accredited 250 

Fully Accredited 350 

Seeking Candidacy 270 

Fully Accredited 125 

Fully Accredited 171 

Candidate 184 
Affiliated w- another institution 500 

Candidate 140 

Fully Accredited 185 

Fully Accredited 290 

Fully Accredited 831 

Candidate 299 

Fully Accredited 170 

Fully Accredited 218 

Fully Accredit9d 1800 

Fully Accredited 219 

Candidate 1981 

Fully Accredited 1059 

Fully Accredited 798 

Fully Accredited 1519 

Fully Accredited 138 

Fully Accredited 1260 

Fully Accredited 250 

Candidate 132 

Fully Accredited 401 

Fully Accredited 308 



Not located on a reservation 
^ Established and operated by the Bufeau of Indian Affairs ^ . 

Not located on a reservation, does not receive funds under the 1 nbally Controlled Community College Assistance Act 
Note- In addition, two Canadian institutions are members of the American Indian Higher Education Consortium Saskatchewan Indian 
Federated College m Saskatchewan. Canada, and Red Crow Community College m Cardston. Alberta 
Source: American Indian Higher E ducation Consortium unpublished tabulations. 199? 
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MASTER'S DEGREES 

• Master's d eg re es w ere a \va r d ed t o 1 , 1 3 3 A m e r i - 
can Indians in 1989, a 3-percent increase from 
1,104 in 1987 and a 45-percent increase from 
783 in 1976. This pattern contrasts with the 
overall number of master's degrees, which 
peaked at 317,000 in 1977, dropped below the 
300, 000-mark during the early 1980s, and then 
increased sleadilv since 1983 to reach 309,000 
in 1989. 

• One in three master's degrees conferred to 
American Indians was in education. Business 
and health sciences also comprised significant 
portions degrees — 17 percent and 8 per- 
cent, respectively. 

• American Indian men were equallv likelv to 
obtain a master's degree in either business or 
education; however, women were more than 
three times as likely to receive a master's de- 
gree in education than in business. 

• In 1989, approximately ,4 percent of all de- 
grees granted at the master's level were granted 
to American Indians, the same percentage 
earned since 1981. During the same period, 
pereentages of master's degrees earned bv 
Asian Americans and Hispanics increased, and 
the percentages received by whites and Afri- 
can Americans decreased. 

FIRST PROFESSIONAL DEGREES 

• In 1989, American Indians received 268 first- 
professional degrees — a 12-percent decrease 
from 304 degrees in 1987, and a 42-percent 
increase from 189 degrees in 1976. The overall 
number of first- professional degrees ho\*ered 
around 71,000 through most of the 1980s, and 
dropped slightly (1.2 percent) from 71,617 in 
1987 to 70,758 in 1989. 

• More than half (54 percent) ot the first-profes- 
sional degrees awarded to N'ative Americans 
were in the field of hiw; 23 percent were in 
medicine. 

• Forty-four percent of first-professional degrees 
granted [o American Indians went to women 
in 1989, a dramatic increase from the 29 per- 
cent women earned in 198^. 



/)( KTORAirS 

• In 1991, American Indians earned 128, or .5 
percent, of the 24,721 dcutorate degrees 
awarded to U.S. citizens. 1 his represented a 

'^-percent increase from the 9"^ i'h.P.s earned 
bv American huiians in 19t^0, and a 51 -percent 
increase from tlie 8^ Ph.D.s ii warded in 1981. 

♦ 0\ American Ind ian doctorates in 19^^(1, educa- 
[\on was bv tar tlie most popular field 39 



percent of American Indian doctorates were in 
this field. Another 25 percent were in the so- 
cial sciences. In 1975, these figures were 44 
percent and 22 percent, respectively. 

• While men still outnumber women in Ph.D. 
attainment, women of all races/ethnicities 
have made sizable gains in both the numbers 
and percentages of earned doctorates. Ameri- 
can Indian women increased the number of 
Ph.D.s they earned annually from 9 to 45 be- 
tween 1975 and 1990, and they now represent 
almost half (48 percent) of American Indian 
doctorate recipients, up from ""5 percent in 
1975. 

Demographic Profile of American 
Indian Doctorates 

• According to NRC, the median age at which 
American Indians received their doctorates 
was 38 years, compared with 34 years for all 
doctorates combined. 

• Furthermore, American Indians and African 
.Americans had the longest total time lapse 
from baccalaureate to doctorate, 14 years ver- 
sus 10 years for the ox'crall pool. 

• From 1975 to i990, time-to-degree increased 
the most among American Indians and Afri- 
can Americans, both inTTD ( total time elapsed 
between the baccalaureate and doctorate) and 
RTD (time registered in school between the 
two degrees). 

— A strong correlation exists between field of 
study and time-to-degree; shortest times- 
to-degree are found in the sciences, fields 
with the fewest American Indians and Afri- 
can Americans. When fields were disaggre- 
gated, American Indians and African Ameri- 
cans still had slightly longer TTDs; how- 
ever, RTD differences among racial/ethnic 
groups all but disappeared in the fields of 
physical sciences, engineering, life sciences, 
and education. 

• Fifty-tour percent of 1990 American Indian 
Ph.D. recipients reported having at least one 
parent with some college education. This is up 
from 39 percent in 1975. Still, one fifth of 
American Indian doctorates surveyed in 1990 
indicated their parents had not finished high 
school. 

N'KC data show that thc^se institutions granting 
large numbers c^f baccalaureate and doctorate de- 
grees to particular minority groups are located in 
states with large pn^portions of those same minor- 
ity racial/ethnic groups. Not surprisingly then, 
unix ersities in Oklahoma, Washington, California, 
and Michigan prc^duce the highest number^- ot 
American Indian doctoral rc^cipients. 
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• Butwoon and OklaluMiid Stcito Lni- 
\'ersitv, Lniversitv of Oklahoma, L"niversit\ 
of Washington, and Michigan State L ni\ ersity 
wore the four top institutions conferring Ph.F*^.s 
on American Indians. 

• Between i<^8h and IW^O, Northeastern State 
Lniversitv (OK), University t^f Wisctuisrv 
Madison,^^ Uni\ ersitv of Oklahoma, and L ni- 
\ersitv of Calit\^rnia-Berkele\ were the top 
four baccalaureate institutions whose Ameri- 
can Indian graduates went on to earn a Ph.D. 

Academe continues to be the hirgest empK>yer of 
American Indian Ph.D.s, yet this pattern has fluctu- 
ated somewhat. In both 1^)73 and l^^O, two-thirds 
{h7 percent) of American Indian dt^ctorates reported 
postdoctoral commitments for academic posts; how- 
ever, in IS)80, onlv 48 percent of American Indian 
Ph.D.s reported academic employment. 

Employment in Higher Education 

OVr.RAl.L PATTERNS 

The primarv source oi data on American Indian 
emplovment is the 1 ligher Education Staff Informa- 
tion surve\*, conducted biannuallv by the Hquai 
F.mplovment Opportunitv Commission (IZEOC). 
L'nfortunatelv, little information is available on the 
discipline fields of American Indian faculty. fiCOC 
data show little progress was made during the 
l^SOs in increasing the number of American Indi- 
ans on college and niversity staff. 

• In U)7^), 0.3 peu ent of all full-time higher edu- 
cation emplovees were American Indian; that 
percentage barelv budged to t).4 percent in 
WS<^ (table 21. 

• Almost 7.^ percent c^t all ,'\merican Indian higher 
education emplovees were in non faculty and 
nonmanagement positions. 

rACUl T) 

• American Indians' representation among tuU- 
time tacultN- remains minute — 0.3 percent in 
l^'S*^. This means that onlv one in e\'ery 344 
tull-time tacultv is American Indian. 

• Similar to trends for all college faculty, Ameri- 
can Indian men cuitnumber women bv two io 
one. 

• I rom l<'>7^ tc^ U^S'^), the number c^t American 
Indian full-time facultv increased bv 42 per- 
ciMit(frtMn l,()3hlt^ 1 ,4<')S); vet their representa- 
tion among full-time facultv remained stag- 
nant (.2 percent in 1^)7*-) and .3 percent m P^S^-M. 

• In I'^^S'-), more than half ("^3 percent) c^t Ameri- 
can Indian facultv were empKu'ed bv public 
touv-vear mslitutions (IlightM" iniucation Re- 
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A Snapshot of American Indians 
Employed m Higher Educaiion 
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socirch Institute. I'^^'^M K A not In- r piMi rnt \\ •.n 
LMiipku'od b\' public t\\t>-vcMr i ii^t ilii I lon-^ 
while 17 porccMit were emplovrd b\ iiuii f^^r 
dent institutions iprimdnlv Uuir-\ imv 

• It is estinicited thjt about 20 ti> 2^ prr^c nl ot 
AnuM'Utin Indi.m tiu ultv in t \s o-\ ed r oUKx^ ^ 
lire emplnved in the 2"^ luo-\e.n- tribi^i ^o' 
leges.'- ■ 

AnierietUi Indian tcKuItv held lenuie .it a i.ile 
lower than the averat;e in l^^H^l 

• According tt^ I-IXK' data. b7 pi*nei>l i>t Ameruar. 
Indian facultv were tenured, itunpared with '1 
percent ot all tacultv. 

• ^'et there were si/able diUeren^ es b\ uendei I hr 
tenure rate tor American Indian men vs.is 71 yv} 
cent; the rate tor women was ^7 peiu-nl 

American Indian Uuultw sinnlar ti> most oth< i 
minority tacultv, were l onciMitrati-d m tin- iowii 
ranks, according to b;i:C)C . 

• I ewer than iMie m ti\e Inll-time ta\ult\ wlu- 
were Ameiiian Indi.m weic Inll pi otes^^ m 

• \l(^re than twi^ out ol !i\e Anu'ruan Indian 
tiU ult\ h,n e the tiink ol insinu tiu oi lei t\n i ? 
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ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 

• Onlv4*^M (0.4 percent) of full-time administra- 
tors in higher education were American In- 
dian in N8^; this is a slight increase from 330 
(0.3 percent) in 1979. 

• American Indian men continue to outnumber 
women in administrative and management 
posts — 289 to 202 — but this disparity has 
declined dramatically since 1979, when the 
ratio was 241 to 89. 

• An estimated 20 to 30 college presidents are 
American Indian, and most of these presi- 
dents head tribal colleges (American Council 
on Education, 1991). 

IMPLICATIONS 

The American Indian population is young and 
growing at a fast pace. With its increased access to 
postsecondarv education through tribally controlled 
community colleges, this is a population that higher 
education officials would do well to recruit (see 
box, page 8). Although American Indians have re- 
corded impressive gains in enrollment and earned 
degrees at all levels over the last decade, their 
overall representation anv^ng students and gradu- 
ates has not increased si/.ably. This may be due to 
low retention rates for American Indian students: 
research indicates that three of every four Ameri- 
can Indian students leave college without complet- 
ing a bachelor's degree. Furthermore, with Ameri- 
can Indians concentrated in two-year institutions, 
colleges and universities should consider examin- 
ing their articulation agreements with local two- 
vear colleges to find better wavs to ensure that 
American Indian students are able to transfer as 
smoothly as possible. 

Colleges and universities might consider changes 
that would improve the campus climate for An^eri- 
can Indian students. Since research shows half of 
all American Indian students drop out or stop out 
in their first year of college, programs that specifi- 
cally targo^ American Indian students in the first 
year are essential, and could dramatically improve 
their chances of remaining in college. Mentoring 
programs that pair American Indian students with 
faculty, staff or older students could facilitate their 
transition to collegiate life and combat problem*., 
such as isolation, homesickness, and poor acadeniic 
preparation. 

Colleges and universities might also look to the 
success of the tribal colleges — which many claim is 
due to their emphasis on tribal culture and lan- 
t;uage dex elopment — tor examples of how U) im- 
prove the campus climate for American Indian stu- 
dents and increase their retention rates. In general, 
predominantly white institutions should collabo- 
rate more with tribal colleges. 



Some have suggested that college and university 
faculty and administrators should visit Indian res- 
ervations in their region to learn more about Indian 
cultures and understand their effect on American 
Indian education. For example, most tribes do not 
place a high value on competition focused on indi- 
\ idual achie\'ement, so American Indian students 
may be put off by the competitive nature of most 
higher education institutions. In addition, because 
of the social and economic problems prevalent on 
many reservations (unemployment, substance 
abuse, high suicide rates, etc.) higher education 
t)fficials and policy makers must first recognize and 
address the need to strengthen "the physical, men- 
tal and spiritual health of Natives," before the na- 
tion can work to improve American Indians' educa- 
tional status.'-^ 

The high dropout rates for American Indian stu- 
dents at the high school level indicates that colleges 
and universities should collaborate with elemen- 
tary and secondary schools to encourage more In- 
dian students to complete high school and plan for 
postsecondary education. Higher education insti- 
tutions could also work with other outreach efforts, 
such as the programs offered by the American In- 
dian Science and Engineering Society. 

American Indian students and leaders themselves 
are increasingly organizing on predominantly white 
campuses; examples include the American Indian 
Student Association at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sicy and the Keepers of the Fire organization at the 
University of Wyoming. Colleges and universities 
might want to support the formation of such groups. 
As the number of such groups grows, they can help 
increase awareness of American Indian issues and 
will offer their institutions concrete opportunities 
for improving the campus climate for American 
Indians. 

Although the number of American Indian fac- 
ulty has grown, these faculty have not achieved the 
same tenure rates as other groups. Colleges and 
universities should examine their recruitment, ten- 
ure, and promotion practices to identify the causes 
for the low tenure rates of American Indian faculty 
(especially women, whose appointment and tenure 
rates are disproportionately low), their concentra- 
tion in non-tenure track positions, and their vast 
underrepresentation among higher education ad- 
ministrators. 

The attainment of postseconciary education is 
very important to the American Indian community's 
g(\U of self-determination. One of every four jobs 
on Indian reservations is held by a non-Indian; 
niost of these positions are professional jc)bs that 
require ci^llege degrees,'^ The control and manage- 
ment of natural resources on Indian lands is oi 
particular importance, and American Indians need 
bachelor's and advanced degrees to help their 
pet>ple better manage these resources. (Programs 
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such as math and science camps offered by the 
American Indian Science and Engineering Society 
are greatly increasing the pool of American Indian 
students who can succeed in college, and can serve 
as a model for the sorts of positi\'e initiatives 
needed.) 

Increasing the number of college-educated 
American Indians may also help the leaders of this 
population more effectively advocate for their 
people. In 1990, American Indians represented less 
than 2 percent of the population in 37 states, and as 
the competition for scarce state resources intensi- 
fies, it "may be very difficult for governors and 
other state legislators to reconcile [attention to In- 
dian issues 1 when the American Indians represent 
such a small part of the state pie" (Hodgkinson et 
al., 1991). 

With respect to research on American Indians in 
higher education, a major problem is the paucity of 
national studies examining their experiences — re- 
searchers all too often ignore American Indians or 
include them in an "other" category. Therefore, 
their educational needs and problems are unknown. 
This is not just a problem for education areas (such 
as projections for enrollment and degrees), but also 
in terms of economic indicators such as employ- 
ment figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and workforce data from the Census bureau. 

Data collection efforts by various agencies should 
consider oversampling to ensure that the American 
Indian population is studied in major research 
projects. This would definitely help higher educa- 
tion officials and policy makers form a clearer pic- 
ture of how this small but important population 
fares in our colleges and universities. 

A second research problem is that the few stud- 
ies conducted almost ahvavs focus on American 



Indians as a group, not recognizing that almost 500 
tribes are included in this category. Although little 
research has studied educational differences by 
■tribes, Census data indicate that tribes vary widely 
in terms of educational attainment, average income 
levels, culture, and language spoken. Also, a re- 
search gap exists in terms of studving the differ- 
ences in educational attainment between American 
Indians who live on reservations and those who do 
not. 

Recognizing that collecting data on separate 
tribes may be difficult, it might be helpful to at least 
present data on American Indians by geographical 
region. Patterns might emerge at the regional level 
since cultural differences and socioeconomic dif- 
ferences are likely to be tied to regional character- 
istics. 

The increasing involvement of American Indians 
in shaping their peoples' education has led to im- 
portant changes at the postsecondary level. Trib- 
ally controlled community colleges, established over 
the past three decades, have enrolled a sizable pro- 
portion of the American Indian community — one 
that for the most part, had not participated in higher 
education previously. And the increases in enroll- 
ments and degrees conferred to American Indians 
over the past ten years are encouraging, given these 
hard economic times. American Indians' recent 
educational gains are especially impressive given 
the difficult economic and social conditions young 
American Indians ^ace. The challenge predomi- 
nantly white institutions now face is to work with 
American Indian communities and tribal colleges 
to build on these positive trends and learn how best 
to ensure that American Indians receive the qualitv 
and level of education thev need. 
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mutually exclusi\'e; that is, some received aid 
from the state ivid federal government, or re- 
ceived a grant ivui took out a loan, etc. 

' Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement ot 
Teaching. Tnluil Colle^ie^. Princeton, NM.: 
Princeton University Press, PJ89, 

Wright, Bt^bbv, "An Assessment of Student Out- 
comes at Triballv CcMUroUed Community Col- 
leges, 198S-8h," Presentation al the National In- 
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dian Education Association annual confercMice, 
November 22, 198h. 

Montana Higher Education Commission, "Inter- 
nal Report on Total Enrollment in Montana, Fall 
Quarter/' (1^86), as cited by Patrick Weasel Head 
in O'Brien, Eileen M. "Tribal Colleges Thri\'e 
Amid Hardships/' Black h<iic> ni Higher l,iiuca- 
tion, 7: 2 (March 2^, 19^0). 

The National Research C\)uncil has released simie 
preliminary data on ov erall counts of doctorates 
in 1^91. However, the Survey of Earned Doctor- 
ates, which includes information from states on 
field of concentration, time to degree, and other 
areas, will not be available until later this fall. 

' ^ Census figures also show Wisconsin a^ having a 
sizable American Indian population; its ranking 
is 14th among states in terms of the number of 
American Indians. 

Based on calculations from the American Indian 
Higher Education Consortium and the 1^88 Na- 
tional Survey of Postsecondary Faculty. 

^■^ Indian Nations At Risk Task Force, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, huiiiui Nations At Ri>k: A}i 
Eiiiicatiotial StratL\^\/ for Action, Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1991, p. 5. 

Hill, Norbert, "AISES: A College Prevention Pro- 
gram that Works," Chnn^^c (March/April 1991): 
p. 25. 

RESOURCES 

DThe Office of Indian Education at the U.S. De- 
partment of Education administers some of the 
federal programs on Indian education (all lev- 
els), and collects data on these programs. For 
more information, contact the Office of Indian 
Education, U.S. Department of Education, 40(1 
Marvland Ave. SW, Washington, D.C. 20202, (202) 
401-1887. 

2) The Office of Indian Education in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (U.S. Department of the Interior) 
also administers and collects data on federal pro- 
grams for Indian education, including the Trib- 
allv Controlled Colleges Act. For more informa- 
tion, contact the Office of Indian Education, Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, U.S. Department of the 
Interior, 18th and C Streets NW, Washington, 
n.C. 20245. (202) 208-4871. 

^) The National Advisorv Council on Indian Edu- 
cation (NACIE) was established in 1973 under 
the Indian Education Act to advise the Secretary 
i>f Education on Indian education policy. NACIE 
publishes an annual report on Anv?rican Indians 
in education (all levels). For more information, 
contact the National Adv isory Council on Indian 
Education, .330 C Street NW', Washington, DC. 
20202, (202)732- 13.=i3. 



4) The American Indian Higher Education Consor- 
tium (AIHEC) represents 28 tribally controlled 
community colleges (including two Canadian 
institutions). AIHEC also operates a fund-rais- 
ing branch known as the American Indian Col- 
lege Fund. For more information, contact the 
American Indian Higher Education Consortium, 
513 Capitol Court NE, Suite 100, Washington, 
D.C. 20002, (202) 544-9289. AIHEC also publishes 
a quarterly journal. Tribal Collc;^c: The jounuU of 
America)! India)} Hi^^hcr Educatio)i. For more infor- 
mation, contact Paul Bover, Editor, Tribal Col- 

P.O. Box 898, Chestertown, MD 21620-0898, 
(301) 778-0171. 

5) The Census Bureau will be updating VVV. the Fir^t 
A))ierica)i>, its report based on the 1980 Census, in 
1993. Similar to Lhe first report, \\\\ the First 
A))icrica)i!:^ will offer educational attainment data, 
income data, geographic concentration pattern, 
etc., tribe bv tribe. For more information, contact 
the Bureau of the Census, U.S, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20233, (301) 763- 
4100. 

6) The Center for Indian Education at Arizona State 
University publishes a journal, maintains a na- 
tional database on American Indian faculty, and 
hosts an annual conference for American Indian 
professors. The lounial of A))ierica)i l)uiiafi Educa- 
tion is published three times a year and covers all 
levels of education. The database is updated fre- 
quentlv, and contains information on most Ameri- 
can Indian facultv in the U.S., including institu- 
tional affiliations, fields, tenure status, etc. Inter- 
ested individuals mav purchase lists from the 
database in diskette form (for the cost of postage 
and handling fees) or in hardcopy form (for $10). 
The Annual Conference of American Indian Pro- 
fessors (now in its third year) offers American 
Indian faculty an opportunity to network and 
discuss issues that are important to American 
Indian educators. For more information on the 
journal, the database or the conference, contact 
Karen Fisher, Director, Center for Indian Educa- 
tion, Arizona State Universitv, Tempe, AZ 85287- 
1311, (602) 965-6292. 

7) The American Indian Graduate Center (AIGC) 
offers scholarships to American Indian and Alas- 
kan Native graduate students. The center also is 
undertaking a national project to track American 
Indian college students and graduates. Already, 
the project has collected data on more than 2,000 
studentsand graduates from throughout the U.S., 
and hopes to have a comprehensive, national 
database on line within the next two years. The 
project is -collecting data on fields of study, gradu- 
ation rates, tribal affiliation, graduate school at- 
tendance, and other areas. For more infi^rmation 
on the American Indian College Student Track- 
ing Proje<. t or on the center's scholarships, ci^n- 
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tact the American Indian Graduate Center, 4520 
Monlgomerv Blvd. NE, Suite Albuquerque, 
NM 871 0<^, (505) 881-4584. 

8) The American Indian Science and Engineering 
Society (AISES) supports educational and career 
opportunities for American Indian students in 
math, science and engineering through early in- 
tervention efforts. AISES conducts science and 
math workshops and camps, trains American 
Indian college students to mentor American In- 
dian high school students, and offers and identi- 
fies scholarships for American Indian students. 
AISES also collects data on American Indian sci- 
entists and engineers and degree recipients in 
these fields. For more information, contact the 
American Indian Science and Engineering Soci- 
ety, 1 630 30th Street, Suite 301 , Boulder, CO 8030 1 , 
(303) 492-8658. 

9) The March/April 1991 issue of Clinni^c: The Mn^a- 
zific of Higher Lci}r}ii}ii^ was devoted to American 
Indian education issues. Titled "American In- 
dian Voices in Higher Education," it focused on 
the history of American Indians in U.S. colleges 
and universities. Native American issues in the 
college curriculum, model programs, and offered 
suggestions for making campus climates more 
welcoming and encouraging toward Indian stu- 
dents. Copies of the issue are available for $7.50 
each from Cluuii^c, Heldref Publications, 4000 
Albermarle Street NW, Washington, D.C. 20016, 
(800) 365-9753. 

10) William G. Tierney, a professor at the Center for 
the Study of Higher Education at the PennsyK'a- 
nia State Uni\'ersity, recently completed a two- 
year, Ford Foundation-funded study of Ameri- 
can Indians in college. The resulting report, Offi- 
cial l:}icouyaffC}ucfit , histitutiofial Di^counii^cuioit: 
Mitioritict^ i}i Academe — The Native Afuericafi E.\- 
perioicc, is a critical ethnography based on 200 
interviews with administrators, faculty, staff, and 
students (primarily American Indians) at ten in- 
stitutions located throughout the U.S. The report 
presents a rich portrait of American Indian stu- 
dents, focusing on undergraduate education, and 
it is available for $38.50 from the Ablex Publish- 
ing Corporation, 355 Chestnut St., Norwood. N.j. 
07648. 
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